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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 3, No. 2, 1945 


SPANISH INFLECTION 
Robert A. Hall Jr. , Brown University 


This paper is an analysis of the inflected forms of colloquial 
Spanish, ' in phonemic transcription. © Three main categories of in- 
flected forms are distinguished: substantives, pronouns, and verbs. 

Certain automatic alternations of phonemes may best be mentioned 
here: 

1. £ does not occur at the end of a word, its place being taken 
by l. 

2. 6, n, and 1 do not occur before r, their places being taken 
by zero, nd, and 1d respectively. 

cS. y between vowels alternates with non-syllabic i after a vowel 
and before a consonant; y does not occur before syllabic i, its 
place being taken by zero. 

4, Non-syllabic i does not occur after y, £, pm, its place being 
taken by zero. [Likewise after x in inflection, but it is possible 


in learned words: ixiéniko ‘hygicnic’.~—MJ] 


1. Subgstantiycs show the concordance-classes of number (singuler, 


plural) and gendcr (masculine, fominine”), An adjcctive is a sub- 
stantive belonging to both genficrs; a noun, a substantivo belonging 


to only one. 
1.1 Mumber. The plural of substantivcs is formed on the singular 


by suffixation of -s or of zero. Substantives thus fall into two 
classcs: ; 

I, Plural formed with suffix -s: 

A. No change in stcm: kasa f.sg. ‘house’, pl. késas; lédo mesg. 
‘side’, pl. lados; Ombre m.sg. ‘man’, pl. émbrees; ctc. 

B, With change in stom:* addition of -e- before -s: flor f.eg. 
‘flower’, pl. floéres; més msg. ‘month’, pl. mésos. 

II, Plural formed with suffix zero, i.e, identical with singuler: 
xucbes msg. ‘Thursday’, pl. xudbes. 

1.2 Ggndex. Tho gendcr of nouns is dctcrminod lexically, and 


must be stated scparatcly for each noun. 
In adjectives, tho relation of the masculine and feminine forms 


24 
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falls into one of the following petterns: 

I. Masculine and feminine havo different forms: feminine singu- 
lar ends in -a: 

A, Masculine singular cnde in -o, in place of feminine -a: élte 
f. ‘high’, m. alto; ete. | 

B, Mesculinc singular = feminine singuler minus -a: inglése f. 
‘English’, m, inglés; etc. 

II. Masculine and feminine have samc form: fuérte f. end mn. 
‘strong’; xencrél f. and m. ‘gencral’; cte. 

1.3 Stcm-Reduction. Certain adjectives have reduced forms in the 
singular, used in certain syntactical combinations. The reduced 
form of an adjective stands in one of the following relations to 
the full form: 

1, Reduced form = full form minus final vowel, in the msg. of: 
buéno ‘good’; malo ‘bad’; postréro ‘last’; priméro ‘first’; ter@éro 
‘third’; uno ‘one’ and compounds, " 

2. Reduced form = full form minus final syllable, in the m.eeg. 


of santo ‘saint’ and in both genders of grande ‘great’ and @iénto 


‘hundred’, 

2. Pronouns distinguish (though not uniformly) the categories of 
person (first, second, third), number (singular, plural), ender 
(masculine, abatract,° and feminine), gage (nominative and accusa- 
tive) and animation (animate and inanimate). 


2.1 Personal Pronouns have first, second, and third-reflexive 
personal reference, and distinguish number and case, The first per- 


son pronouns are built on the suspletive stems y- (nominative) and 
m- (accusative) in the singuler, and n- in the plural; the second 
person pronouns on the stem t- in the singular and b- in the plural; 
and the third person reflexive vronoun (in form, sg. acc, only) on 
the stem e-, Endings are: -a in 2.3g.no0m., -{ in sg.acc., and -6 
elsewhere, The third person rsoflcxive pronoun, though singular in 
form, has singular and plural moaning; the specifically plural 
forms of first end sccond person pronouns heve the plural suffix 
-s. The resultant paradigms arc: 
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se. 
1. 2. 5.refl. 


nom. yo tu -- 
ace. mf ti ef 


The three singul.r accusative pronouns form comitative edverbs with 
the preposition kon- prefixed and the syllable -go suffixed: konm{go 
‘with me’; likewise kontigo, kons{go. 3 

2.2 Demonstrative Pronouns refer to the third person, have plural 
formations of tyoe IA, distinguish all three genders, and have spe- 
cial endings for masculine singular. The endings of the three gen- 
ders are: f. -a; abstr. sg. and m. pl. -0; m.sg. zero after 1 or f£, 
and -e after other consonants. These endings are added to the stems 
éf- ‘he, she, it’, aké«- ‘that (there)*’, és- ‘that (near you)’, and 
ést- ‘this’; and to the definite article® etems. These last are: 1 
for feminine, abstract, and masculine plural, and for masculine 
singular after the prepositions a ‘to’ and de ‘of’; and él for 
masculine singular in all other syntactic positions [; the form 
with no apparent ending serves also as f.sg. article before its 
noun when this begins with a-]. The resultant paradigms are: 


f.eg. 6fa akéfa 1a [el] 
éfo akefo 16 
61 akél -1 (al, d61); 61 


, 
=) 

a 
6 


é6feas sakéfas ésas las 

.p. 608 akefos és08 los 

-5 Interrogative, Relative, and Indefinite Pronouns are formed 
with the endings -ien and -ie animate, and -e, -o, and -a inanimate, 
These combine with the interrogative-relative stem k- ‘who, which’, 
and the indefinite stems Alg- ‘some’ and nad- ‘no, none’, forning 
the following sets: 

Animate Inanimate 


Interr.-Rel. kién ‘who’ ké ‘which’ 


algien ‘someone’ algo ‘something’ 


Indefinite . ‘ 
nadie ‘no one’ nada ‘nothing’ 


Only the form kién has a plural: kiénes (type 13). 
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5. Verbs distinguish the following categories: 

Tenses: Past, Present (Non-Past), First Timelese, and Second 
Timeless.’ One of these tenses is formed on each of the three stems 
discussed in §3.1, except that on Stem B no timeless tenses are 
formed; there are thus ten tenses in all: 


Present A ("Present") Present B ("Future") [Present C ("Future 
Subjunctive")8} 


Past A ("Imperfect") Past B ("Conditional") Past C ("Preterite") 


Ist Timeless & ("Pres- let Timeless C ("Past 
ent Subjunctive") Subj. in -se") 


2nd Timeless A ("Imper- 2nd Timeless C ("Past 
ative") Subj. in -ra") 


2né Timeless A has two forms: 2.eg., 2.pl.; every other tense has 
six forms: 1., 2., 3. sg. and pl. The resultant fifty-six forms are 
termed finite forms. 

There are also four forms which do not distinguish person and 
number [of the subject] (nan-finite forme), and which, although 
formed on verbal bases, belong to non-verbal inflectional categor- 
ies. Of these, three are normally formed on stem A: 

Participles (verbal adjectives): Present, pl. IA, gender II; end 
Past, pl. IA, gender IA. 

Gerund (verbal cdverb), uninflected. 

The infinitive (verbal noun) is usually identical with stem B of 
the verb; it has pl. IB, and masculine gender. 

The structure of each finite verb form is: Stem + Themetic Vowel 
+ Tense-Sign + Personsl Ending. 

5.1 Theme end Root. The theme of « verb is found by subtrecting 
r from the infinitive: kanta-r ‘sing’, aprendé-r ‘learn’, bib{f-r 
‘live’, bé-r ‘see’. In themes of more than one syllable (except 
esta-), the final vowel of the theme (a, e, i) is termed the theme- 
tic vowel; the root is the part left after subtracting this vowel 
from the theme (kant-, aprend-, bib-). In monosyllebiec themes and 
esta-, the root is identical with the stem, i.e. the thematic 
vowel is zero. 

5.2 Stems. Bach verb has three stems, based on the root: 

Stem A = root. Verbs may be divided into two classes: 

Regular (abbreviation Reg): showing no alternations in this stem.. 
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Irregular (abbreviation Irr): showing alternations between pho- 
nemes in the stem in some or all of the forms based on it. Certain 
of these irregularities fall into regular sub-patterns in the forms 
based on stems A and C, and verbs showing these sub-patterns mey be 
classified as follows: 

Irr’: having vowel-raising in the forms mentioned in §2.23.1. 

Irr’: having diphthongization in rhyzotonic forms (§3,23.2). 

rr’, having diphthongization in rhyzotonic forms and also vow- 
el-raising in the arhyzotonic forms mentioned in §5,23.1. 

On Stem 4 are based the forms of the four tenses listed in 
and also the participles and gerund of all verbs. 

Stem B = theme + r. Certain verbs form the finite terees normally 
associated with Stem B, on the bare root (with the automatic alter- 
nations of phonemes mentioned at the beginning of the paper) instead 
of on the theme: ab- ‘have’; a@- ‘do’; bal- ‘be worth’; ben- ‘come’; 
kab- ‘fit in’; ker- ‘want’; pod- ‘be able’; pon- ‘put’; sab- ‘know’; 
sal- ‘go out’; ten- ‘have’; the root de@- ‘say’ appears in these 
tenses in the raised-vowel form *die- (di-r-é ‘I shall sey’, etc.). 

According to the thematic vowel used in forming Stem B, there 
are four types of verb: 

I thematic vowel a 

II thematic vowel e 

III thematic vowel i 

IV thematic vowel zero 
Under classes II and III there are two subdivisions: (a) verbs whose 
Present and Past B are formed on the theme; (b) those whose Present 
and Past B are formed on the root, as stated in the preceding para- 
graph, 

Stem C, There are three classes of verbs, according to the rela- 
tion of Stem C to Stem A: 

W (weak), in which Stem C = Stem A (including verbs showing vow- 
el-raising in certain forms based on Stem C, according to §3.25.1). 

S (strong), in which Stem C # Stem A, throughout. 

N, in which Stem C is non-existent (only i- ‘go'). 

3.21 Classification of Verbs. Verbs are to be classified accord- 
ing to the formation of the three stems discussed above. The four 
ways of forming Stem B correspond in the main to the traditional 
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conjugations, and may be indicated first; then the manner of forming 
Stem C; and finally, the absence (Reg) or presence (Irr) of alter- 
nation of phonemes in Stem A. Thus, the following main types of 
conjugations are established (here given with examples of roots 
belonging to each and the formation of the three stems): 


Conjugation Sample Root Stem A Stem B Stem C 


I/W/Reg kant- ‘sing’ kant- kantar- kant- 
1/i/Irr? kont- ‘tell’ kuént-~kont- kontar- kont- 
I/S/Reg and- ‘walk’ and - andar- andub- 
11°/W/Reg aprend- ‘learn’ aprend- aprender- aprend- 
11°/w/trr? perd- ‘lose’ piérd-~perd- perder- perd- 
1r°/s/Irr tra- ‘bring’ traig-~tra- traer- trax- 
11°/s/trr? pod- ‘be able’ puéd-~pod- podr-~poder pud- 
III*/W/Reg bdib- ‘live’ bib- bibir- bib- 
TIT?/w/Irr’ ped- ‘ask’ pid-~ped- pedir- pid-~ped- 
Tir®/w/trr?’ sent- ‘feel’ siént-~sint-~sent- sentir- sint-~sent- 
r11°/w/Irr sal- ‘go out’ salg-~sal- saldr-~salir sal- 
111°/3/Irr? ben- ‘come’ beng-~bién-~ben- bendr~benir bin- 
Iv/s/Irr se- ‘be’ se-~SO-~si-~er--6es- ser- fu- 
IV/N/Irr i- ‘go’ Va--vO-~vay-~ve- ir- --- 


5.22 Rhyzotonic and Arhyzotonic Forms. £ rhyzotonic verb form is 
one in which the stress falls on the last syllable of the stem; an 
arhyzotonic form is one in which the stress falls on the syllable 
following the stem, All forms of da- IV/S/Irr ‘give’ and i- IV/N/Irr 
‘go’ are rhyzotonic except for Present and Past B. In other verbs, 


the following forms are rhyzotonic: 











weenens f se., 3.pl. in all conjuge ti one; 
1st Timeless A) &180 Present A 1., 2. pl. in IV. 


Past A in IV, except for be- ‘see’ 

2nd Timeless A 2.sg. in all conjugations; 2.pl. in IV 
Present Participle in IV 

Past Participle § those ending in -to, and in IV 

Ge rund in IV 

Infinitive in IV 

Ist Timeless C 


2nd Timeless C ) in IV, exccpt esta- ‘be’ 
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throughout, for same verbs as Ist and 2nd Timeless C 


Past C ( for other strong verbs, 1. and 3.sg. only 


All other verb forms are arhyzotonic. 

5.25 Alter. in ' r6mes items. The following types of 
alternation (lose, addition, or r replacement) occur in specific verb 
forme. 

1. A vowel one step higher in the vocalic triangle may replace 
the vowel of the basic stem: i~e, u~o. This alternation will be 
ge, 8 vowel- ~raising. It occurs regularly in a number of verbs 
(Irr V) having e and o in the final syllable of the root, when the 
verb form is arhyzotonic and the root is followed by non-syllabic 
i or by a in the next syllable, i.e. in the following forms (here 
given with ped- ‘ask’ 111° /w as an exam le): Ist Timeless A 1., 

2. pl. (pidamos, pidais); Pres. Part. (pidiéndo); Past C S. (pidi6, 
pidiéron); and all of 1st and 2nd Timeless C (pidiése, pidiéra); 
and also in the rhyzotonic forms of these verbs. In a number of 
other verbs (rrr) | it occurs only in the arhyzotonic forms listed 





in the preceding sentence. 

2. A diphthong may occur in a stressed syllable, replacing the 
vowel of the basic form: ié-6¢,i; ué~o,u, This alternation will be 
termed di phthongization. . occurs in a number of verbs, either as 
the main irregularity (Irr? ) or combined with vowel-raiying in the 
arhyzotonic forms (Irr?), | 

5, Other alternations, which cannot be summarized into set types, 
will be enumerated according to the forme in which ‘they occur: 

I. Stem A: 

1. Present, Ist Timeless, and 2nd Timeless 2.sg.: suppletion: 
ba- : i- IV/N ‘go’, 
2. Present 1.sg. and tst Timeless: 
a. Addition of consonant: 
i. k: kono@k- : kono@- III"/W ‘know’; -du@k- : -due- I1I°/w 
‘lead’; etc., including verbs formed with the suffix 
-99- Ir°/ iW, | 
@: asg- : as- r11°/w ‘grasp’; balg- : bal- 11° /w ‘be 
strong’; beng- : ben- t1r°/w ‘come’; likewise with pon- 
11°/s ‘out’; sal- rrr /w ‘go out’; ten- 11" /s ‘have’; 
oy- III®/w ‘hear’. 
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b. Addition of vowel and consonant: ig: kaig- : ka- 11°/w 
‘fall’; traig- : tra- I1%/s ‘bring’. 
Cc. Alternation of consonants: g~98 : ag- : ab- 11>/s ‘do’. 
ad. Alternation of vowels and consonants: 
i. ep~ab: kep- : kab- I1°/s «fit in’. 
ii. ig-e@ : dig- ; de@- III°/s ‘say’. 
Present 1.sg.: Alternation of vowels: o~a: do- : da- IV/S 
‘give’; esto- : esta- IV/S ‘be’; bo- : ba- ( : i-) IV/N ‘go’, 
Present 1.sg. and 1.-3,pl.: Alternation of vowels: o~e: 
so- : se- IV/S ‘be’. 

. Present 1.sg. and 2nd Timeless 2.sg.: Alternation of vowels 
(e~a) and loss of final consonant: se- : sab- 11°/s snow’, 
Present 1.sg. and 1.pl., and 2nd Timeless 2.sg.: Alternation 
of vowels (6~2) and loss of final consonant: e- : ab- 
11°/s ‘have’. 

Present 2.sg. and Past: Suppletion: er- : se- IV/S ‘be’. 

Present 2.sg., 3.sg. and 3,pl.: Loss of final consonant of 

root: a- : ab- 11/5 ‘have’. 

Present 3.sg.: Suppletion: es- : se- IV/S ‘be’. 

ist Timeless: 

a. Alternation of vowels: ea: de- : da- IV/S ‘give’; 
este- : esta- IV/S ‘be’. 

b. Alternation of vowels and consonants: ep~ab: sep- : 
sab- 11°/s ‘iknow’, 

ec. Alternation of consonants: yrb: ay- : ab- t1°/s ‘have’, 

d. Addition of consonant: y: bay- : ba- (: i-) IV/N ‘go’. 

11. 2nd Timeless, 2.sg.: 

a. Vowel-raising and loss of final consonant: ai: dee- 
1112/s/tIrr’ ‘say’. 

b. Alternation of vowels: e~a: bé: ba- (: i-) Iv/N ‘20°, 

12. Present Participle and Gerund: 7 
a. Diphthongization of root vowel: sie- : se- IV/S ‘be’; 
bie- : be- IV/S ‘see’. 
b. Suppletion: ye-~i: yendo: i- IV/N ‘go’. 
13. Past Participle: 


a. Before the ending -to: 
i. Vowel-raising and addition of -s: bf{se-to : be- IV/S ‘see. 
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Vowel-raising or alternation of vowels (6 ~a) and re- 
dlacement of *et by &: af{dé-o : de@- III"/S ‘say’; 
éb-0 : ad- 11°/s ‘do’. 
Alternation of vowels (e«~i) and replacement of *mt by 
¢: imprés-o : imprin- 1112/w ‘print’. 
. Diphthongization: muér-to ; mor- III/\w/Irr? ‘die’. 
. Diphthongization and alternation of consonants (s ~n): 
pués-to : pon- 11°/s/iIrr ‘m3".” 
‘Loss of final consonant(s): eskr{-to : eskrib- 1117 /w 
‘write’; ré-to : romp- 11°/W ‘break’. 
Diphthongization and loss of final consonant: verbs in 
-olb- Ir®/w/trr?, e.g. suél-to : solb- ‘solve’, etc. 
Insertion of ié between final consonants of root: 
abiér-to : abr- III°/w ‘open’; kubiér-to : kubr- I11?/W 
‘cover’, 
b. Before the ending -do: Vowel-raising: si-do : se- IV/S ‘be. 
II. Stem B: Seo §3.2 for list of verbs forming Present and Pest 
B on root instead of theme, some with automatic consonant 
alternation, 
III. Stem C (in relation to Stem A): 
1. Suppletion: fu- : se- IV/Irr ‘be’. 
2. Addition of consonant: x: trax- : tra- II°/Irr ‘bring’. 
3. Addition of syllable: ub: andub- : and- I/Reg ‘walk’. 
4, Alternation of vowels: 
a. U~a: ub- : ab- 11>/trr ‘have’. 
b. iw a: 410+ : a@- ID°/Irr ‘do’; -fie- : -fae- 1°/Irr ‘do’, 
5, Alternation of vowels and consonants: 
a up~ab: kup- : kab- 1r>/irr ‘fit in’; suy- : seb- IPArr 
‘know’, 
b. ub~on: tub- : ten- 11° /trr” ‘have’. 
Cc. us ~on: pus- : pon- 11°/trr ‘out’. 
Vowel-raising: ud- : p0d- I1°/Irr” ‘be able’; bin- : ben- 
tr°/trr” ‘come’, 
Alternation of consonants: x~0: -dux- : -du0- IIr?/irr 
‘lead’. | 
8. Vowel-raising and alternation of consonants: 
a. x~@: dix- : dco 11r°/tIrr” ‘say’. 
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b. s-r: kis- : ker- 11 /trr? ‘want’. 
9. Loss of vowel of root: d- : da- IV/Irr ‘give’; b- : be- 
Iv/Irr ‘see’. 

6.3 A Thematic Vowel follows the stem in all forms besed on 
Stems A and C, In some forms, it is the characteristic thematic 
vowel of each of the conjugations; in others, e substitute thematic 
vowel (here indicated by parentheses). In all forms not listed in 
the following table, the substitute thematic vowel is zero. 





Conjuga- Thematic . 
tion Vowel yoru 


In forms built on Stem A: 


I a Present A: ell except 1.s¢g. 
Past A 
2nd Timeless A 
Present Partici»vle 
Past Participle 
Ge rund 


Present A: all except 1.s¢. 

2nd Timeless A, except 2.sg. of: ab- ‘have’; 
ag- ‘do’; pon- ‘pit’; ten- ‘have’; sab- 
‘know’ 


Past Participle 


Present Participle 
Ge rund 


Present A: 1.pl. 
end Timeless A: 2.pl. 
Past Participle 


Present A: 2.sg., 2. and 3.pl. 
2nd Timeless A: 2.sg., except in ben- ‘come’; 
de@- ‘say’ (simplex only) 


Present Participle 
Ge rund 


In forms built on Stem C: 


I/w a. Past C: 2.sg., 1-3.pl. 
jet and 2nd Timcless C 


Other verbs: 


i i : 1. and 2.sg. in II/iwW, III/W and IV 
monosyllebic 
3.sg. in II/wW, III/wW, b- : be-. ‘see’ 
and d- ; da- IV ‘give’ 
1. and 2.pl. in sll verbs 
after u, x) ) Past C: 3.sg. in fu- : se- IV ‘be’ 


elsewhere) Z.pl. in all verbs 
Ist and 2nd Timeless C 


i 


6 ( 
6 ( 
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3.4 Tence-Signs:” 
Present A zero 


Past A ba in Conj. I and da- IV/S/Irr ‘give’, esta- 
IvV/S/Irr ‘be’, i- IV/N ‘go’. 


a after er- : se- IV/S/Irr ‘be’, 
fa in other verbs 

Ist Timeless A e in Conj. I 
zero in da- IV/S/Irr ‘givo’, ceté- IV/S/Irr ‘be’ 
ain other verbs 

2nd Timeless A zero 

Present Participle nte 

Past Participle to in verbs listed in $35.23.3.I.13.a 
do in other verbs 

Gerund ndo 

Present B e 1.8sg., 1. and 2.pl. 
a2, and o.sg., 3.pl. 

Past B fa 

Infinitive zero 


Past C ste 2.esg. and pl. 
ro 3.pl. 
Ist Timeless C se 


2nd Timeless C ra 
5.5 Personal Endings: 
1.sg. -i in Present A after verbs having root-alternant for this 
person ending in 0: do-i ‘I give’, esto-i ‘I am’, so-i ‘I 
am’, bo-i ‘I go’ 
-o in Present A for other verbs except sé ‘I know’ 


-¢ in Past C for I/wW and all strong verbs except IV mono- 
syllabic 


zero in all other forms 

zero in Past C and 2nd Timeless A 

s in all other tenses 

@ in Past C of fu- : ‘be’ 

o in Past C of other verbs 

zero in all other tenses 

mo- before pronominal suffixes (§3. 62.3) 
mos elsewhere 
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2.pl. ad in 2nd Timeless A 
ic elsewhere 


3.pl. n 
5.6 Verb-Atfixes are adverbial or pronominal in reference. They 


aed aed ol 


are: 


5.61 Adverbigl Suffix -i ‘there’, occurring only suffixed to a 


(Pres, A 3.sg. of ab- II /S/Irr ‘have’), in the form 4-i ‘there is’, 


me «(to) me* nos ‘(to) us’ 

te ‘(to) thee’ os ‘(to) you’ 

le ‘(to) him, (to) her’ les ‘(to) them’ 

lo ‘him, it’ los ‘them (m.)’ 

la ‘her’ las ‘them (f.)° 

se ‘(to) himself, herself, itself, themselves’ 

These affixes may occur singly or in clusters of two, When two occur 
together, it is in accordance with the following principles: 

1. If the cluster contains sé, se is always the first member of 
the cluster, and may have the meaning of: 

a. An indefinite actor: selesokuir’e ‘it occurs to them’; semed{d. 
‘they tell me’; selatraté bicn ‘they treated her well’. 

b. A third person indirect object (reflexive or not): selod{Ge 
‘he (she) says it to himself (hersclf); he (she) says it to him 
(her) ’ 

2. If the cluster doos not contain se, the first effix has the 
meaning of an indirect object, and the second that of a direct ob- 
ject. This construction occurs only with me, te, nos and os ag the 
first momber of the cluster: molod{@e ‘he says it to me’; noslodaé 
‘he gives it to us’. 

Pos m. L Affixcs. A single affix or clustor 
of affixcs is auffixed to a vorb form under the following conditions: 

1, Suffixation is obligatory ofter: 

a. A present participle or infinitive: di®@iéndole ‘tolling him’; 
darselo ‘to give it to him (her)’ 

b. 2nd Timeless A: démelo ‘give it to me''; béntc ‘come!’ 

ec. A verb form (normally ist Timeless £) in 1.pl. or 3.sg. or 
pl. in an independent affirmative clause, expressing a command: 
démelo ‘give it to me!*; bamonos ‘let's go!’ 
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2. Suffixation may occur after other verb forms in literary and 
telegraphic style: fufme ‘I went away’. 

Under other conditions, the pronominal affixes are prefixed to 
the verb forms they accompany: melodé ‘he gives it to me’; lemetéron 


‘they killed him’, [February 19, 





Tag represented in normal everyday usage in conversation end non- 
literary prose. Forms not in conversational use (such as the ‘future 
subjunctive> cantare) have not been considered excent incidentelly. 

This paper is a Companion article to my ‘Brezilian Portuguese 
Inflection’, to appear in the Hispanic Review, and follows the same 
technique of analysis and presentation, Otherwisc unexplained tech- 
nical terms and signs are the same as in the Portuguese erticle. 

I am indebted to Prof. Juan Lipez-Morillas for information and 
for reading the first draft of this paper. 


2 The transcription used is based on the analysis by G. L. Trager, 
‘The Phonemes of Castillian Spanish’, TCLP 8.217-22 11939) : for 
typographical convenience, the palatal affricate is represented by 
y, the palatal lateral by &£, and the palatei nasal by p. 


’ Sas pointed out by the present author (Language 20.11 [1944]), 
& propos of Italian gender classes, these two classes might as well 
be called ‘A’ and ‘B’, or by eny other name, but the gender-classes 
show enough correlation with the sex of livi werrant 
retention of the traditional terms masculine and feminine 


“The apparent stem-change in lord sg. ~ lores pl. ig purely orth> 
evashieak, as the pronunciation Of the singular is lor. [It seems 
also possible to eliminate the notion of stem-change by taxing -és 
as the basic plural onding, alternating to -s or zero under cesily 
definable phonological conditions: -s after unstressed vowel, zero 
after unstressed -Vs, e.g. dids-es, rubf-es, dfa-s, lunes{). —MJ] 


“The abstract refers only to a given contextual situation, and 
Occurs only in the singular. Syntactically, forms in the abstract 
gender have masculine gender-concordance. 


6For other Romance languages, such as Italian or French, the 
‘definite article’ is to be considered @ phrasally bound substen- 
tive-prefix, as it oceurs only unstressed before the first word or 
head of a substantive phrase; but in Spanish, the definite article 
is a free form, as it may occur in ‘pronominal’ use as the head of 
a phrase (e.g. 61 demipadre ‘the one of my father , my father's’), 
and follows demonstrative pronoun inflection, 


"The category of ‘second timeless’ serves to accomodate the im- 
perative forms, based on Stem A, and the -ra subjunctive, based on 
Stem C, Like the ‘first timeless’ forms, they do not have time 
reference as a basic feature of their meaning; their use in inde- 
pendent and dependent clauses is a matter of syntax. 


8The ‘future subjunctive’ in -re (corresponding in structure to 
the Present C of Portuguese) is mentioned here simply to show its 
relation to the pattern of tcnse-formation. 


9Including the endings of non-finite forme. 
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THE DIALECT ATLAS OF LOUISIANA—A REPORT OF PROGRESS 
C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University 


During the decade 1935-1945, there has been in the process of 
collection at Louisiana State University a body of linguistic data 
of considerable permanent value. It consists partly of unprocessed 
material and partly of processed material, together with writings 
based upon it and related to it, the whole being known loosely as 
the Dialect Atlas of Louisiana. As of this date, these data consist 
of sixty-eight 104-page field workbooks, soven doctoral disserta- 
tions, nineteen Master's theses, two unfinished dicsertetians, and one 
unfinished thesis. There are four duplicate copies of each workbook, 
one of which is deposited at the headquarters of the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Ganada at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; a second bound copy is deposited in the Depert- 
ment of Archives and Manuscriots at Hill Memorial Library at Lousi-~ 
ana State University; a third bound copy is kept for reference in 
the office of the Department of Speech at Louisiana State University; 
ang a fourth copy is broken down for page-by-page filing at the 
same place. Each succeeding year willadd three to twelve additional 
workbooks, until such time as the collection of data for the Atlas 
Shall be considered completed. The story of the Dialect Atlas of 
Louisiana is in brief as follows. 

Sometime previous to ths summer of 1934, Dr. Hens Kurath, Direc- 
tor of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, con- 
ceived the idea of conducting at Brown University a twelve-weeks’ 
study in materials and methods of linguistic geography. The Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada was at this time at 
the end of ite field work in the New England area, and there was 
gathered at the headquarters of the Atlas an enormous body of 
physical data, consisting of the 416 New England workbooks, and of 
much intimate and accurate knowledge on materials and methods grow- 
ing out of the experience of the Atlas staff. For a nucleus of the 
group which wae to gather for these weeks of study, Dr. Kurath 
secured the agreement of the General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Poundation to disburse through the office of the American 
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Council of Learned Societies four fellowships, designed to be con- 
ferred on suitable persons from the southern area. This area was 
designated in view of the fact that already the field work of the 
Atlas was moving down the south Atlantic coast, covering the older 
colonial areas of the United States, and it was anticipated that in 
time the work might move westward along the Gulf, still covering 
the regions of early colonial settlement. The four chosen to receive 
these fellowships were 4. A. Hill, University of Virginia; E. 0. 
Ericsson, University of North Carolina; Jesse McCoy of South Carol- 
ina; and C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University. 

In addition to these four, there gathered at Providence a con- 
siderable number of interested peovle who joined in the studies. 
Among these were Harold Wentworth, Mergaret T, Chase, Jane Daddow, 
Mary C. Parler, and Bert Emsley. Besides Dr. FKurath, Director of 
the Atlas, other staff members and workers were present, including 
Herbert Penzl, Rachel Harries, Marguerite Chappallaz, Guy S, Lowman, 
Bernard Bloch, and Miles Hanley. J. S. Kenyon of Hiram College 
visited the group briefly. Throughout the summer of 1934, these 
people pursued a rigorous schedule, consisting of lectures, confer- 
ences, intensive practice in close transcription, field work, and 
gencral reading anc study. Dr. Kurath gave daily instruction, sup- 
plemented by instruction from Bernard Bloch and special lectures by 
Miles Hanley. 

Toward the end of the summer, Dr. Kurath suggested to each mem- 
ber of the group, particularly to each of the four holders of fel- 
lowships, that he select a project which would reflect the values 
of the summer’s instruction. The writer selected The Dialect Atlas 
of Louisiana. He provosed (1) to take the workbook which had been 
used by the Linguistic Atlas in New England (and later with some 
changes in the South Atlantic states), (2) to modify it sufficiently 
to take into account the specific linguistic problems of Louisiana; 
(3) to make a linguistic survey of Louisiana with this book as the 
field instrument; (4) to make such use of data as might be feasible 
during, and at the completion of, the survey; and (5) to preserve 
the raw data, both in Baton Rouge and in Providence, for the use of 
investigators of contemporary and later times. Dr. Kurath favored 
the project, both because of its own values and because it would 
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comprise an exploration which might be useful to the Diclect Atlas 
of the United States and Canada whenever the surveys of the latter 
should include the Gulf Coast. 

Pursuant to these plans, there have been classcs in Materials 
and Methods of Dialect Geography in Louisiana State University every 
year beginning with 1935, and each member of each class has done at 
least one field workbook. In the twenty-four communities investi- 
gated, there have been a varying number of workbooks completed, 
ranging from one to six per community. To the present total of 
sixty-eight workbooks, this year’s additional quota will be added 
in the spring. 

Until the entire state has been covered with field work, the 
making of maps cannot properly be done, but a great many experi- 
mental maps have been drawn by hand in order to discover trends 
likely to be useful in later field work. Some of the conclusions 
from this tentative cartography, though by no means final, are 
extremely interesting. For example, the part of Louisiana where 
French is the home speech of many families is now seen to take the 
form of a great hump, with its base on the Gulf, its highest por- 
tion near the center of the state, and its edges thinning out 
towards Texas on the west and Mississippi on the east, somewhat 
like the graph of a curve of distribution. Overlapping this graph 
there seems tO eppear a great tree-shaped area, with a wide, swel- 
ling base centered at New Orleans and spreading along the Gulf, 
with a huge trunk extending northward along the Mississippi River 
and with a single large branch extending northwesterly along the 
Red River. If the figure of a tree seems fanciful to describe this 
area, perhaps it might be described as a huge capital letter Y. 

The speech of this territory is relatively homogeneous, and cen be 
characterized as deep South specch. Two particuler cheractsristics 
of the speech of New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and the Gulf Coast 
generally appear throughout this Y-shaped section. One is the pro- 
nunciation of orthographic ar, final in a stressed syllable with or 
without a succecding consonant or consonants, and not preceded by 
the sound of [w], as [9%]. For example, yard is pronounced [jo:da], 
Margaret is pronounced [mo:geret}, The other is the diphthongizatio 
of [3], which is the southern analog of the General American [s], 
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to [st], Por example, burn is pronounced [bsin], work is pronounced 
[wstk]. Occasionally, especially in New Orleans, [91] appears in 
such words. It is known, of course, that the Mississippi river and 
the Red River constituted the simplest pathways for colonial move- 
ments from the coast inland, and it seems reasonable to presume 
that speech along this well-travelled highway would early achieve 
the homogeneity which is apparent today. (It must be understood 
that English is used as a second language throughout the French 
part of Louisiana, so that the overlapping of a great Y-shaped aree 
of Deep South speech upon the camel’s hump aree of French speech 
offers no contradictions, ) 

Fitting into the side of the ¥ in the west-central pert of the 
state along the Texas border, and into the fork of the Y¥ in the 
north-central part of the state along the Arkensas border, ere 
areas which resemble each other considerably, in that the speech of 
both bears likeness to what may be called highland southern speech, 
The north-central part just described is, of course, hill country, 
being part of a continuous rugged terrain which ultimately rises 
into the higher Ozark Mountains. The part on the Texas border 
shares many linguistic characteristics with East Texas speech, 
which is known to stem to a considerable degree from highland 
southern speech by reason of the migration of highland people to 
East Texas in earlier times. One of the tags by which one recog- 
nizes people from these two areas is the pronunciation of the words 
on, gone, and want as [oun], [goun], and [wount]. 

In an analogous fashion there is an area in the northern part of 
what are called Florida parishes—six parishes (counties) east of 
the Mississippi River just south of the Mississippi state border— 
Which shows relationship to Mississippi speech. This section lies 
above the coastal portion where French is spoken, and comprises the 
instep of the Louisiana boot. 

Here follow the names of the Doctor’s dissertations and Mester’s 
theses which have been based on material collected as described 
during the past ten years, together with other dissertations and 
theses which owe their inspiration to the Atlas work. These docu- 
ments are all in bound typescript, and are kept in Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State Univorsity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Doctors’ Dissertations 
Coxe, Malcolm S,, A History of the Spelling of Imglish Phonemesg. 
1942, 


Fenn, Johnnye Akin, The Speech of Haynesville, Louisiana, at Three 
Age levels. 1942, 


Idol, Harriett, A Strobophotographic Study of Southern Intonation, 
1936, 


Ingledue, Grace, A Study of the Speech of Three Generations of 
Three Di?ferent Families in Monroe, Louisiana. 1938. 


Lynn, Kionda, A Phonetic Analysis of the English Spoken by Mexican 
Children in the Elementary Schools of Arizona. 1940. 


Pardoe, T, Harl, A Historical and Phonetic Study of Negro Dialect. 
1937, 


Smith, Harley 4., 4 Recording of English Speech Sounds at Three Age 
Levels in Ville Platte, Louisiana. 1936 


Masters’ Theses 
Coxe, Malcolm 8., &. View of the Views of the Phoneme, 1957, 


Fenn, Johnnye Akin, Radio Diction. 1935. 

Fisher, Hilde Brannon, A Study of the Speech at Jeckson, Louisiansz, 
at Three Agc Levels. 1938, 

Fluke, Dorotha L., & Study of the Speech of Dutchtown, Louisiane, 
Using Three ige Levels. 1938, 

Hamilton, Ruth, 4 Study of Deviations from Standard Southern Speech 
as Shown by L.8.U. Freshmen. 1942. 

Hunt, Elise, 1 Study of the Speech of - Haynesville, Louisianz, 
Family. 1938. 

Johnson, Vera Yeteva, The Comparative Frequency of the Spelling of 
the Phonetic Elements as Found in a Selected Word List. 1936. 

Kriger, Albert, £ Study of the Speech of Clinton, Louisiane, at 
Three Age Levels. 1942. 

Merritt, Juanita Francine, A Study of the Speech of West Texas 
Students in Hardin-Simmons University. 1943. 

Miller, Melba Lou, Vocabulary of the Rice Industry in Louisiana. 
1935, 

Minchew, E, R., Speech Errors Prevalent Among Classroom Teachers in 
the Public Schools of Louisiana. 1938, 


Moore, Ralphine Ronald, An Analysis of the Orthographic Redieiihdies 
tions of the English Vowel Phonemes. 1941. 


Newman, Benjamin, The Growth in Phonetic Concent and the Changes in 
Pronunciation Evidenced in a Comparison of John Walker’s and 
Daniel Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionaries, 1939, a 

Perry, Louise Sublette, A Study of the Pronoun Hit in Grassy Brench, 
North Carolina. 1940. 
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Perritt, Margaret Ployd, A Study of the Usage of the [r] Phoneme by 
Freshmen Students at Louisiana State University. 1942. 


Searles, Charlotte, A Study of the Spcech of Minden, Louisiana, at 
Three Age Levels. 1938, 


Steetle, Ralph, A Study of the Speech of Icke Charles, Louisiana, 
at Three Age Levels. 1938, 


Wise, Harry S., A Phonetic Study of the Southern dmerican [at] 
Phoneme. 1937, 

It is planned to continue the collection of workbooks in Lounisi- 
ana until after the war. At that time it is hoped that a single 
field worker can be engaged to go into the remaining communities 
and complete the work within a year or two, so that the final 
material will have greater uniformity than the earlier material, 
which has been gathered by many different persons. Obviously, the 
data gathered by a single individual and within a brief space of 
time will have greater usefulness than that gathered by a large 
number of individuals over a long period, It is already suspected 
that in the decade since the first books were done some changes in 
the nuture and distribution of the source material have taken _ 


place. [February 10, 1945] 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Voegelin, C. FP. and HE. wW. Map of North American Indian languages. 
Now York, 1945. (American Ethnologicel Society, Publ. 20). $2. 





The problem of classifying native American lenguages is not a 
simple one. At one extreme we find the detailed and complex Powell 
classification, and at the other the large comprehensive scheme 
proposed by Sapir. Powéll’s classification wee based on obvious re- 
semblancss and hence is little more than a listing of dielect groups 
Sapir’s schemc, on the other hand, is basod partly on sound (sven 
if far from complete) comparative evidence and, to a much greeter 
extent, on what Voegelin has called ‘structural resemblances between 
linguistic families’. Sapir’s ‘families’ then have not ecual valid- 
ity in terms of the comparative method. No one doubts the essential 
historical unity of Eskimo-Aleut, and few who know the data can 
offer serious objection to Na-Dene (Athapaskan plus Tlingit and 
Haida), Uto-Aztecan, and perhaps even to the more comprehensive 
Aztec-Tanoan, But Penutian, Algonkin-\/akashan, and Hokan-Siouan 
are clearly classifications of a different order, not as yet sub- 
stantiated by sufficient comparative evidence. Sapir’s method, as 
have stated elsewhere, in no sense differed in principle from the 
comparative method. But he did lay greater initial stress on what 
he perceived as deep-lying structural resemblances, He did not re- 
gard these alone as sufficient evidence of genetic relationship, 
however. Rather, he conceived structural resemblances as more or 
less probable indications of genetic relationship and insisted, at 
least to his students, that a final decision could not be made until 
comprehensive phonetic correspondences had been set up, 

In the publication under review, the Voegelins have attempted 
adequately to symbolize both the Powell classification (as revised 
by later rosearch) and Sapir's broader scheme. Sapir's groups are 
represented by contrasting colors and the sub-groupings within each 
by lines and numbers of mach less visibility. The net resvlt is to 
Bive Sapir’s less valid groupings far greater prominence than the 
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long established stocks which compose them, This is not a serious 
matter to the linguist who knows the background and meaning of 
Sapir’s classification, but it will almost inevitably be misinter- 
preted by the non-specialist in American Indian languages, To make 
matters worse, the Voegelins have in no way distinguished the Sapir 
stocks which have at least a measure of velidity (e.g. Bekimo-Aleut 
and Na-Dene) from those, like Hokan-Siouan, which even Sapir regarded 
as highly speculative. The error here is two-fold: csither the non- 
specialist (for whom the map is intended) will be led to regard 
Eskimo-Aleut and Hokan-Siouan as equally well established families 
or, knowing something of the speculative nature of the Sapir scheme, 
he will be inclined to the opposite extreme of holding Eskimo-Aleut 
to have as little validity as Hokan-Siouan. 

Still further confusion is made by the fact that the lines sepa- 
rating undoubted linguistic families from stocks more remotely or 
just speculatively related to them are faintly drawn and difficult 
to ascertain without close study. Even the modern political bound- 
aries included in the map are more easily visible than thoge which 
set off the stocks within each larger grouping. Thus, within the 
group designated by the numeral II (Sapir'’s Algonkin-Wakashan), the 
lines separating Algonkin proper from Kutenai, Salishan, and Waka- 
shan can easily be found only by one who knows where to look for 
them. And, further increasing the probabilities of misinterpretation, 
the unquestioned Algonkin sub-group composed of the Arapaho- Cheyenne 
dialects, geographically detached from the main body of Algonkin 
tongues, is marked as Algonkin proper only by the device of circling 
the key number. These confusions, it should be emphasized, are 
caused, not by actual errors in representation but by poor choice 
of symbols, The vivid pinkish red which symbolizes Sapir’s group II 
Quite obscures the fact that the separate stocks which compose 
group II have a far greater validity than the larger unit. 

It is true of course thet a careful reading of the map and the 
publication upon which it is in part based (C, F. Voegelin, ‘North 
American Indian Languages Still Spoken and their Genetic Relation- 
ships’, Language, Culture and Personality 15-40) will do much to 
prevent such misunderstanding. But it would have been much prefer- 
able to have the map represent, in clearly visible symbols, the 
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basic stocks to which all or most Americanists have given assent, 
and to have represented the broader and less substantiated groups 
by conventions less prominent. Had this been done, the relationship 
between the tentative broader groupings set by Savir and the more 
conservative and universally accepted stocks established on sound 
comparative data could have been symbolized with much greater 


accuracy. s 

Except for this failing, however, the Voegelins have done a 
splendid job. Locations are accurated represented and the map is 
large enough to make even the complex distribution of California 
languages eagy to read and understand, It is clearly evident that 
the literature has been carefully end criticelly examined for the 
latest and best authenticated information. Much painstaking and 
wearisome labor has gone into the work; Americanists will, I am 
sure, be grateful for a much-needed task well done. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the man, read with Voegelin’s article referred 
to above, quite adequately summarizes our present knowledge of the 
basic linguistic families in native America north of Mexico. 


[March 1, 1945] Harry Hoijer 
University of Celifornia at Los Angeles 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. Hungarian grammar. Baltimore, Linguistic 
Society of America, 1944, 91 p. (Language Monograph 21.) 





In what is its second, revised edition, Hall's Analytical Gram- 
mar! has changed considerably in outward appearence through the 
adoption of a phonemic trenscription and ‘extensive use of morpho- 
phonemic ... symbolism...’*’. As a result, the treatment of inflec- 
tions (which had been the most attractive feature of the Analytical 
Grammar), word formation, and syntax, has not been eltered aubstan- 
tially except that the relevant changes have now been stated in 
terms of e completely new phonology. This explains the dispropor- 
tionate amount of space which this phonology will here be accorded, 
In presenting the customary apologies for picking on flaws rather 
than stressing merits, the reviewer wants it understood thet a great 
deal of the Giscussion which follows is a generel reflection on 
linguistic method and not on Hall’s applicection of it. The lucidity 
of certain parts of Hungarian structure makes such # discussion 
rewarding, and it will be obvious that - less ambitious presentation 
than Holl’s would also have been frr less conducive to such critical 
observations as are here offered for their generrl interest. 

Hall’s nine-page treatment of phonology comprises the customery 
inventory of allophones by segmental phonemes, statements on the 
distribution of the letter in terms of cach other, on junctures, on 
morphophonemic alternetion, and on conventional orthography. The 
phoneme table, as is inevitable without the use of statistics (which 
probably don’t exist), contains ‘regular’ phonemes such as /a/ and 
/b/ on an equal footing with extremely rare ones like /z/, /g/, end 
/w/. [x™] and [x=] (the latter kept distinct from [¢] in lépj 
‘step!*) are made members of /h/, Readers of SIL will recall Sebeok's 
discussion of the problem; Hall’s rather more elegant solution 
rests on the validity of the contrast between [x<] in ihlet ‘inspi- 
ration’ and {¢] in lépj ‘step!’. 

The chief problems, however, tur up at three characteristic 
points, namely where the author deals with the syllable, with vowel 
length, and with junctures. The reviewer has tried to restate some 
of the relevant facts as they are described by Hall. 
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Most linguists, and Hall with them, do not hesitate to recognize 
syllables (syllabicity) and the vowel-consonant dichotomy on the 
phonetic level. In fact, Hall writes the phonetic samples in his 
tables of allophones with a bar to mark syllable boundary, and dis- 
tinguishes vowels from consonants without discussion, one of the 
criteria being, evidently, their syllabicity. In view of the dis- 
agreement on the phonetic properties of the syllable°, we may well 
ask ourselves whether we cannot get along without this criterion. 

Let us assume that the table of segmental phonemes has been com- 
pleted to the point of recognizing the 7 short and the 7 long ‘vowel’ 
phones as contrasting, while nothing has yet been decided with re- 
gard to the contrast in ‘syllabicity’ between ‘[i]’ and ‘[i]’. We 
now want to determine the distribution of segmental phonemes in 
terms of each other and of pauses. It will turn out that eny utter- 
ence between pauses contains at least one from a list of 14 sound 
types. These are the Hungarian V(owels), the others the C(onsonants), 
Only thus do we know that, jn Hungarian, /i/ and /g:/ are V, but 
/n/ and /n/ are not. As, then, the distribution of C for any number 
of V’s between pauses is studied (#C,..0VC...C#; #C...CVC... CVC... OF; 
#0...CVC...CVC.,.CVC...0#; ... ), 1% will further turn out thet in- 
finite duplication of statement can be avoided if the initial por- 
tion of a C group between V’s is treated as following the V which 
precedes, and the concluding portion as preceding the V which fol- 
lows. One such V with its C’s (or zeros) clustering around it is a 
Hungarian syllable, This, in fact, is the meaning of Hall’s formula 
that ‘the syllable is the minimum unit of word structure’ (15) and 
the true justification of his excellent syllabic chart (16). 

There are only two additions to make. C’s may exhibit allophonic 
variants determined by their locations within a syllable (as defined 
above)—-variants, that is, of contact, of onset and release, dura- 
tion, loudness, etc. In cases where a sequence is ambiguous as to 
the point where the first syllable may end and the second begin, it 
will be those allophonic variants which determine syllable boundary; 
where actual contrast occurs, syllable boundary must be written 
(‘is phonemic’); and where, as in Hungarian, such contrasting syl- 
lable division not only coincides with other observable sound data 
but also marks a boundary between (free) morzthemes, it is more 
. adequately treated as part of juncture. 
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The other addition simply takes care of a special case. Syllables 
as defined configuratively are found to share a pattern of loudness 
including a crest on the V, a trough at the boundary, and, conse- 
quently, a separate crest for each of two or more adjacent V’s. This 
pattern, however, is marred by certain cases all of which involve 
the V phone [i] following another v.* Here, the expected pattern of 
loudness, as in ['ddigdf], is in contrast with other occurrences of 
the ‘same’ sequence, e.g. [vdi] ‘butter’, where [i] is treated, as 
far as loudness is concerned, as only C's are ([{~] = crest). This 
Warrants setting up, as Hall of course does, a C phoneme /j/ made 
up of our ‘non-syllabic’ [i] plus the phones [j] and [¢] with which 
it is in both complementary distribution and morphological equation, 

Phoneme occurrence, aside from the syllabic restrictions on the 
number of C’s in clusters, is described in terms of syllables (16-7), 
The peculiar limitations on certain sub-classes of C’s will, inci- 
dentally, seem less erratic if it is borne in mind that some of the 
combinations are statistically extremely rare.° Long C’s are rightly 
analysed as geminate clusters. On their analogy, and on certain 
morphological grounds, Hall undertakes to make the seven long V 
phones into geminate clusters of the seven short ones to which they 
are identical or related in quality. Such an analysis suggests it- 
self of course in languages where long V’s occur under such con- 
ditions as otherwise characterize a sequence of two V’s, as in Fin- 
nish, But in Hungarian there are objections to such a procedure, 
One of them is precisely that long V’s function, in the syllable, 
not like VV but like (short) V; there is only one crest of loudness 
in what Hall writes /naar/ ‘summer’ as against two in (/dol)gai/ 
[-g3i] ‘his works’; and for the automatic up-and-down pattern of 
alternate syllables (see below) long~-vowel syllables do not by any 
means count as two. It is true that in morphological processes 
two like V’s may contract into the corresponding long one (/fa/ + 
/a/ + /m/ = [fa:m] ‘my tree’, but on the phonological level there 
is at least one crucial case of contrast, between ["leen'dg:] (two 
Syllables) ‘about to be’ and [pe:nz] (one syllable) ‘money’. © 
V length, then, seems to share none of the privileges of occurrence 
of either V or C; it simply does not count as a segmental phoneme, 
and is probably best described as a prosodic addition ‘above’ V. 
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Other prosodemes, recognized as such by the author, explicitly 
or otherwise, are intonations, pauses, spaces, and hyphens, which, 
if the reviewer is not mistaken, set off clauses, breath groups, 
‘words’, and compound-members respectively. It ig the relation of 
these entities to others of a completely different order, namely 
that of morphology, which makes it sometimes difficult to obtain a 
completely clear picture of Hungarian structure. Stress is not pho- 
nemic; it provides, however, a convenient guide through the complex 
situation. Monomorphemic utterances have strong stress on the first 
and lesser stresses in diminishing strength on alternate following 
syllables. In longer utterances this up-and-down may be interrupted 
(1) by new strong stresses with repetition of the pattern in follow- 
ing syllables, or (2) by secondary stresses likewise followed by 
the pattern. 

These internal stresses may be marked by loose contact between C 
and a V thus stressed. They always follow a boundary between free 
morphemes; in cases where the loose contact is found, the morpheme 
boundary immediately precedes the vowel. (Loose contact of CV 
apparently never occurs except under these circumstances.) All of 
this permite the author to set up two junctures: space determining 
strong stress, and hyphen determining secondary stress; both junc- 
tures seem to require loose contact before V, but do not contrast 
in matters of contact with close juncture before C. Both juncture 
phonemes function in syntax to set off free forms: hyphen serves in 
‘compound’ construction, space in certain others. Not all free 
forms, however, are marked by either, as some may be joined in 
Close juncture. ” 

The reviewer is not sure that he is doing justice to the facts 
of Hungarian as presented by the author by trying to rearrange 
thom. 8 But it is necessary, at least in theory, to distinguish 
strictly between juncture phenomena recognized as contrasting fea- 
tures (such as ‘close’, ‘space’, ‘hyphen’ junctures), and their use 
in syntax which is in no essential way different from the morpho- 
phonemics of segmental phonemes, except that it is often hopelessly 
complex and involves a confusingly large amount of option between 
the different junctures with a given syntactic construction, The 
reviewer is not suggesting that the present grammar should or could 
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have offered a complete morphophonemic system of junctures, He 
Wishes merely to point out that the term ‘word’ as used by Hall has 
two meanings, one derived from phonology, the other from syntax. 
Space is actually used to set off minimum free forms, and does not 
necessarily indicate a break in the flow of speech, 

Aside from tho matter of vowel length, the remarks which have 
been made above do not, in effect, contradict Hall’s findings; in. 
most instances, they are intended to justify them, where justifica- 
tion is needed, Thus, the reviewer very largely agrees with Hall's 
new formlation of the morphology and syntax of Hungarian. The 
application of the symbolism which Hall has chosen is admirably 
consistent. One question which will occur to every reader of the 
book is why one small part of the morphophonemic alternations, 
namely V-harmony and sandhi, is treated as part of the phonology 
(18-21), while the rest is taken up in connection with the processes 
in which they operate. One would like to see all the alternations, 
automatic and optional, regular and irregular, assembled at the end 
of the phonology with cross-references in the morphology and syntax. 
The alternation between /V/ and V-length, for instance, is discussed 
on p. 25 in connection with noun inflection, and on p. 37-8 in con- 
nection with verb conjugation, or a simple automatic alternation 
like the one between /h/' and zero in /me:/ vs. /me:hek/ is treated 
as part of declension (25), while the phenomena of sandhi, which 
are just as automatic, are handled together (19-21). 

Hall’s Hungarian Grammar is one of the few examples of thorough 
descriptive technique applied to the whole of a European language. 
It brings up many of the problems with which every worker in our 
science is constantly confronted. It conveys a clear and, on the 
Whole, consistent picture of Hungarian structure. 

[May 3, 1945] H. M. Hoenigswald, Yale University 





Language a ee: 18, 1938. “sIL 1, no, 13 (1942) [2 p.] 


S3See JAOS 64.155 (1944). 4The same is true of [w] in loanwords, 

And are foreign loans, 

6Hall (47) writea /le-endg¢y/ with hyphen juncture, but admits 
(orally) that this would be hyphen juncture without stress renewal. 
He suggest setting up a special higtug phoneme, At any rate, this 
Would be a measure ad hoc, to cover a single case (or a few like it) 
Which can be taken Gare of in a more constructive way. 

7/8/ ‘and’ is not a "syllable" (16), hut ig probably in glose 
juncture with what follows. Or does s Pal contrast with sparga? 

8The relevant facts are scattered through the book; see pp. 17, 
20-1, 80-3 (for intonations). 
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NOTES 


Correction. The footnote to my report on the ‘Projected Mongolian 
dictionary’, SIL 2,98 fn 1, has been rendered superfluous by the 
fact that since its publication I have been able to bring about a 
reversal of the decision to use kh, so that h is now used as 
originally intended, The special device of separating s and h by a 
dot (g.h), to avoid confusion with sh [8] has been found to be 
unnocessary, as it appears from all the data now available that the 
apparent cluster s +h is really s + vowel + h; accordingly, all 
the material has been normalized by the insertion of such a vowel, 
the determination of the vowel used being according to the rigid 
rules of vowel harmony (a if the first syllable has a, aa, u, orun; 
e if the first has e, ee, i, Si, ti, or titi; o after o or 00; 6 after 
8 or 86). 

The dictionary in card-file form has been in use for some weeks 
in correcting place-names in Mongolia and edjacent regions, and a 
toponymic file that will eventually contain several thousand place- 
names in correct Mongolian form is boeing developed. 

[April 29, 1945] GLT 


Cornyn, William. Outline of Burmese grammer. Baltimore, LSA, 1944. 
34 p. (Language Dissertation 38,) [A review of this work is desired 
by the Editor; a review copy will be supplied on request, } 





Linton, Ralph, editor. The science of man in the world crisis. 
New York, Columbia U. Press, 1945. xiv, 532 p. #4. 

This symposium by 22 anthropologists and sociologists is an 
interesting and readable work, though it shows evidence of the fact 
that its authors are far from clear as to just how their fields of 
study are to be defined and what they can contribute to solving the 
crisis. , 

In the first essay, ‘The scope and aims of anthropology,’ Ralph 
Linton divides anthropology into physical and cultural, and the 
latter into archeology, ethnology, and linguistics (5). He then 
says (7, 8): ‘..,linguistics is, at present, the most isolated and 
self-contained.’ ‘However, the analysis...of languages,..is only a 
first step. In language and its diversities the scientist has a 
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tool which should ultimately prove of great value for understanding 
.--bOth individual and group psychology.’ ‘Finally, it should be 
noted that the study of linguistics is not to be confused with the 
trick of learning languages... That linguistics ultimately will be 
of great value for the understanding of human behavior...can hardly 
be doubted. However, work along these lines has barely begun and 
linguistics is still unable to make any great contribution toward 
the solution of our current problems, For that reason it has been 
ignored in the present volume.’ 

It is a commentary on the modesty or the lack of social contacts 
or possibly the plain lack of interest of linguists that an anthro- 
pologist should have to say these things. Linguistics will continue 
to be ignored by non-linguists until we linguists do something more 
about its application to sociological problems than writing new 
elementary textbooks. 

[May 6, 1945] 


EDITOR'S REPORT, Volume 2 (1943-4) 


The Editor’s moving to Washington in January, 1944, together 
with other dislocations and difficulties inherent in the times, 
made it expedient to extendVolume 2 over two years. It is hoped, 
however, that a regular annual succession may be maintained from 


now on. 

The volume conteined 98 pages of text, four cover pages of the 
individual issues, a title page, and a contents page. Bulletin 3, 
Editor’s Report, Vol. 1, 1942, was issued ag a supplement to No. 1. 

There were thirteen articles, four full reviews, and six short 
reviews (‘notes’). The articles treated these subjects: Romanic, 3 
(etymology, Brazilian Portuguese, Italian-English pidgin); English, 
4 (Phonemics of Massachusetts English, 2; Southern U.S. phonemes; 
phonemic differentiation); Pinno-Ugric, 3 (Hungarian morphopho- 
nemics; comparative Finno-Ugric, 2); Mongolian, 1 (a report rather 
than an article); general theory, 1; theory of comparative method, 1. 

There were eight authors and two reviewers, 

There ig need for a more varied list of authors, and for many 
more reviews and notes, Notes on periodical literature and on books 
published abroad since 1938 are especially desired. 

- (April 29, 1945] GLT 
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Cash balance, 6/30/44 . 


Received subscriptions, 
current and in advance 


Sale of reprints .... 


Miscellaneous ..... 208.95 


382, 19 


Stencils and typing . 
Supplies, mimeography 


Pouteme, 60. « » a 137,96 


Cash balance, 12/31/44 $o44.23 


There are now 120 gubscribers to Volume 3, ft least thirty more 
are needed to insure coverage for all expenses of the volume. 

The cost of mimeographing has gone up, and accordingly reprints 
are now charged for at 30¢ a page for 25 copies, over and above the 
25 copies supplied free. 


[April 29, 1945] William Cornyn 





